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| The following Sermons are made public merely in deference lo the repeated 
ſolicitations of ſeveral who heard them. Per ſuaſions to print the ſor- 
mer T flrenuouſly refiſted, but finding them renewed in favour of the 
| latter, I have determined to publi iſh both : from which compliance, at 
 leaft one good effect may be expected. that thoſe who have been [0 
urgent with me, to print theſe produdlions, will, when they come to 
read them, not be ſo ſolicitous on any future occaſion. There is @ 
wide difference between compoſitions intended for delivery, and thoſe 
| which are calculated for private peruſal. Dis di ee: will, 1 fad | 
be, too apparent in the — inſtance. 


'n the former ſermon is added by way of wow,” a 2 paſſage "How a di/- 
courſe preached at the Abbey, ſoon after the murder of the French 
King, the whole of which I was alſo requeſted to publiſh ; but as it 
| Was no otherwiſe intereſting than on account of the ee — to, 

| the 2 of that alone is Js wo > 
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| SERMON . 


Plalm Iviii. verſe 11. bartim. 
" Verity, he is a God that judgeth in the Earth.” 
T5 abſtain ſrom accuſtomed indulgences in the time of afflition 


is a ſentiment of nature, as well as of religion, When the heart 
is burthened with grief, or the mind oppreſſed with a ſenſe of fin, it 
takes no delight in thoſe refreſhments that are intended to ſupport or 
animate the frame: it even loaths and rejects them. Obſerve the 
private mourner under any ſpecies of diſtreſs, and the remark will be 
fully verified. This dictate of nature all religions that ever were 
eſtabliſhed, have confirmed and improved upon. As communities are 

not apt to be ſo ſenſible of their general ſins, as individuals of their 
private miſery, nor as the ſeveral members of a community to be ſo im- 
preſſed with a public calamity, the effects of which may not have yet 
perſonally affected them, as they would be if they all ſuffered in their 
_. own perſons, it was a wiſe dictate of religious eſtabliſhment, and is a 
clear evidence of what is called natural religion, to inſtitute, in behalf 
of the community, thoſe public demonſtrations of ſorrow and contri- 
tion, which are the natural effuſion of the heart; and to ordain that 
the community ſhould ſubmit to thoſe reſtraints for the general cala- 
mity, which its. members would not have failed to impoſe on them- 
ſelves for their individual affliction. | 


Now the greateſt calamity that can befal a community, whether we 
regard the dreadful havock made of the human ſpecies, the innumer- 
able widows and orphans it creates, the expence of the national trea- 
fare, with its certain conſequences, the obſtruction of commerce, and 
all the arts that digniſy man and aggrandize ſociety, the misfortunes - 
_- that muſt of neceſſity ariſe, and above all, the E and un- 
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chriſtian ſpirit which it excites, is war. It is one of thoſe events that 
are juſtly called the ſcourges of the Almighty, fince its neceſſary ef- 


fects are deſolation and miſery: and juſtly it is ranked in our ſervice 


amongſt plague, peſtilence, and famine, and other the moſt dreadful 
evils that we are ſubject to, and from which we pray to be delivered. 
Thouſands of individuals perhaps feel not at firſt its ſmart; but there 
are tens of thouſands, who in their own perſons, or immediately, or 
remotely, by the loſs of fortune, of health, of life, of friends, rela- 
tions, or companions, feel its force. The elefrick ſhock is rapidly 


communicated from a valt diſtance, and one untimely death tho' per- 


haps glorious i in its circumſtances, may affect a large family of ſuf- 


ferers and mourners.* Tele, if we can be inſenſible to the dire effects 


which our own conſideration muſt point out as of neceſſity reſulting 
from war, will ſadiy confirm its horror; and will declare chat it is an 


event to be dreaded and deprecated. 


| 


Vet from che beginning of time have wars prevail. "The very 
infancy of the world was ſtained with murder: a ſad prognoſtick of its 
ſuture ages, when brother was to riſe againſt brother, and fatally evince 
the evils that were introduced into our nature, by the fall. The hiſtory : 
of mankind is little elſe than a ſeries of barbarous or refined conten- 


tion; in which one of the moſt ſplendid arts on which the human in- 
telle@ has piqued itſelf, has been the certain and rapid deſtruQtion of 


the ſpecies. Whether we trace this contentious propenſity to the in- 


herent principles of human nature, or to the neceſſary conſtitution of 
ſociety, certain it is that there is ſome cauſe, or combination of cauſes, 
that always produce this effect. I am inclined to believe that it is an 


evil neceſſarily and unavoidably reſulting from ſociety, whether ſavage 
or civilized: ſince in accounts of the moſt uncultivated and remote 


nations (one of a very peculiar nature excepted) as well as in thoſe 


which call themſelves moſt polite and civilized, we find perpetual wars 


„ ä | and 


4 This nlp be has a — 8 to a very reſpeflable family i in Bath, a member of 


which _ edi in an _ period of the prefent war, univerſally admired and lamented, 
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and bloodſhed. And it may be b that iſ even ten, or only two 
men exiſted on a plain, diſputes would ariſe relative to the diviſion of 
property, ſuppoled invaſion, or inſults, the conſequences of which 
would ſurely demonſtrate chat the ſeeds of contention and diſcord lie 
buried in the human heart ready to be called forth by any imagined pro- 
vocation. The proximate cauſe of contention therefore is in ourſelves, 
and in the nature of ſociety, Since the fall of our firſt parents, we are 
prone to evil, we are imbued with thoſe fatal propenſities which fo 
often operate to our ruin, and to counteract which is our buſineſs in 
this ſtate of probation. But the original caule of all things is. God. 
_ . The bleſſings and the ſufferings of this life, though apparently reſulting 
from a combination of natural cauſes, ariſe by his ſovereign gnidance. 
In this limited ſtate we can ſee no farther than theſe ſecond cauſes, 
and having with ſome Ingenuity traced effecls to them, many here 
conclude their reſearches: they give themſelves credit for having dif. 
covered the whole and ſole cauſe of theſe effects which they have in- 
veſtigated, and are ſatisfied: like the ancient idolaters, who having 
traced all vegetation and fertility to the ſun, were contented with their 
diſcovery, and worſhipped that luminary. But it is as evident to the 
religious philoſopher that God makes uſe of all theſe ſecond cauſes ta 
produce certain effects, as to the natural philoſopher that the ſan is 
but a created agent; an inſtrument of God's to do his pleaſure: and. 
the principal reaſon why this truth 1s not univerſally apparent, is that 
improved as we are in phyſical ſcience, we can diſcern with our own 


= ſenſes that every thing which exiſts muſt have had a maker; whereas 


in moral ſubjeQs, or the reſult of events from cauſes, our ſenſes ſerve 
us no farther than merely to trace the event to the ſecond cauſe. God 
then is the original cauſe, and ſovereign diſpoſer of all things; and 
when he thinks proper, he puts in motion theſe ſecond cauſes which 
are to produce the evils he deſigns to bring on man. We are taught 


to believe,” and the experience of all ages ; confirms the fact, that fins 


and iniquities draw down almighty vengeance; that as righteouſneſs | 
exalteth a nation, ſo iniquity ſhall be its ruin. In this procedure, 
| Ne ED 1 1 how 
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how evident are the preceding obſervations as to the Tovereignty of 
God, and the mere inſtrumentality of the cauſes which he puts in 
motion. Induſtry, integrity, and piety confer riches and happineſs 
on the community and on the individual: floth, diſhoneſty, and wick- 
edneſs, debaſe-and ruin both: but all theſe are merely agents in the 
hands of the Almighty, with which he rewards or puniſhes, What 
then is to be our concluſion when we find ourſelves viſited by 
any of theſe plagues which the Almighty reſerves as inſtruments of 
puniſhment! muſt it not be that for our fins theſe things are come upon 
us, and that without a very ſincere repentance of our private iniquities 
they will operate to our ruin? It is not merely by the ſolemn aſſem- 
bling of ourſelves together on this day, and making with our lips once 
for all that confeſſion of ſins, and declared repentance of them which 
are preſcribed to us in the extraordinary ſervice, that we can hope to 
expiate our offences, and make atonement to God: none can be ſo 
ignorant as to imagine that by this ſingle act of worſhip, the Almighty 
will be pacified and propitiated for thoſe ſins which have excited his 
diſpleaſure. This meeting is rather the teſtimony, the outward viſible 
ſign of the penitence and deep reflexion which it is hoped has for ſome _ 
_ time taken place in the heart; and is an earneſt that they will be faith- 
Fully cultivated fo as to produce a ſalutary effect on the future con- 5 
duct. You are not to mourn for the fins of the publick, but for your 
individual tranſgreſſions which are known to yourſelf only. It is 
private guilt which creates the aggregate of publick corruption.“ All 
we like ſheep have gone aſtray:” and in the preſent ſtate of the world, 
as it is impoſlible to ſelect objects of peculiar demerit, ſo is it neceſſary 
that all ſhould ſuffer; unleſs' God be pleaſed to avert his heavy 


judgments. | | Fn 
1 : Whatever differences of opinion may exiſt as to 5 policy d in- 


expediency of the conteſt in which we are engaged, two confeqriences 


may be deduced from the preceding obſervations, which will be ac. 
. knowledged by all parties, that war is a dreadful ſcourge, and that for 
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our iniquities it is come upon us. By all ranks of people, therefore, 
it muſt be confeſſed that this folemn act of publick humiliation before 
God is highly expedient, and that it ſhould be accompanied with that 
repentance of the heart which can alone render the former acceptable 
at the throne of Almighty judgment. „„ | 


It is a remarkable fact that amongſt all nations of which we have 
any notice, when they would propitiate the Deity they worſhipped for 
any offences of which they had been guilty, either in their publick or 
private charaQer, or when they would render him favourable to any 

deſigns they had projected, they invariably inflicted on themſelves 
ſome perſonal puniſhment, of which, faſting and ſelf denial in accuſ- 
tomed indulgences conſtituted a principal part: and it muſt afford a 
curious ground of ſpeculation to thoſe who are fond of inveſtigating 
the origin and cauſes of things, to inquire by what means mankind 
eame firſt to imagine that by inflicting on themſelves puniſhment, they 


could pacify the Deity whom they ſuppoſed to preſide over them, or 


render him propitious to their deſigns. This, as has been before hinted, 
is indeed a very ſtrong proof of natural religion; that is, that a ſenſe of 


religion is naturally implanted in the human heart. It implies that man 


from his infancy would infer from the mere appearances of nature that 
there muſt have been a God who created it, and that there muſt be a 
providence continually ſuperintending human affairs. It implies an 
idea that offences ought to be expiated by ſufferings, and that by ab- 
ſtaining from the indulgences of this life, the voluntary ſufferer created 
aclaimto (erage and reward of another. Theſe ideas, however they 
may have been and are perverted amongſt various nations into a thou- 
ſand extravagant ſuperſtitions, certainly demonſtrate the original per- 
ſuaſion of man that there is a God, and a future ſtate of reward and 
puniſhment, that ſin ought to be expiated by ſuffering in this world, 
or puniſhed in the next, and that to be truly glorious and happy, thoſe 
appetites muſt be mortified and ſubdued which are jmplanted in our 
nature. It has ever been the great error of mankind with regard to 
| | RE the 
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the ondinancks of lion, to impute excluſive virtue and efficacy t to 
the ordinances themſelves, without reſpect to the objects they were 
originally intended to promote. Thus the ancient Jew, as well as the 
ancient Pagan, when he faſted and mourned in ſackcloth and aſhes, or 


offered ſacrifice, was too apt to imagine that thoſe actions contained 
in themſelves the expiations of offences; an idea too much favouring 
of merely external religion, and calculated to exclude the heart from 


any ſhare in the propitiation. Whereas, we know that it is the diſ- 
poſition of mind wich which the offerer preſeuts hisfacrifice, his deep 
ſenſe of the ſin he has committed, and his confidence in the power 

that is mighty to ſave and to pardon, that can alone give efficacy to 


bis oblations. All external rites are like the mere lifting up of the 


hands, the outward viſible ſign of an inward ſpiritual grace. What 
is it to the Almighty Sovercign of the univerſe that his creatures ab- 
ſtain from all their accuſtomed-indulgences, and inflift puniſhment on 


themſelves, if theſe aQts ſerve not to amend and purify their heart ? 


And here is another error of mankind. Numbers think, at leaſt if 


— they would examine their minds on the ſubjeR, that by the hardſhips 
of faſting and other circumſtances of ſelf-denial and puniſhment, they 


render themſelves pleafing to God: as if the God of chriſtians, like 
the barbarous deities of heathen nations, delighted in and was paci- 


filed by, the ſuſſerings of his creatures. God delights not more in 


the ſufferings, than in the death of a ſinner, and has authorized the 
orgs and ordinances which follow fin, for the benefit of the ſinner. _ 
Wee, the ſinner awakened by no judgments, but ſuffered to proceed 
ſmoothly on the voyage of life, unruffled by ſtorms and tempeſts, be 
would reach, in unſuſpetting peace, the harbour of deſtruction: but 
od, in mercy, inflicts chaftiſement on his ſinful creatures, and inſti- 


tutes perſonal ſuffering, that it may induce the offender to look back 


in time over his mis. ſpent life, and correct in himſelf whatever may 
offend the eyes of his heavenly Father. It is the object of God that 
all his creatures ſhould be happy: but of ſin, the neceſſary conſequen- 


ces are ſorrow and ſuffering; and until that godly ſorrow has taken 


| place, 
| | 
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place, which worketh repentance, God cannot, conſiſtently with bis 
own divine promiſes, or the purity of his nature, either receive our 
ſacrifices, or pargon our offences. 


In pal a publick profeſſion of repentance « on ſo ſolemn an occa- 
ſion, it is equally natural and proper to inquire into the particular fins 
that may have drawn this heavy judgment upon us, as well as thoſe of 

the nation with whom we are engaged: for war is to all parties, a curſe _ 
and a puniſhment; and for the iniquities of all who are engaged in it, 
is it brought upon them. Our own offences as a nation, and as indi- 
viduals, are manifeſt to the ſlighteſt obſervation and inquiry: and if 
the expoſition of them could produce any good effect, they might 
eaſily be detailed. But an'enumeration of many publick enormities 
would in this place be wholly uſeleſs, becauſe none of thoſe perſons 
who hear me, have it in their power to redreſs the grievances. I ſhall 
| ſele& only one; which is obvious to the {lighteſt obſervation; and 
that is the ſcandalous profanation of the ſabbath-day, which was ap- 
pointed to be a day of holy reſt for man, and of merciful repoſe for ani- 
mals: but is now all over the kingdom brought down to a level with the 
others, and has no diſtinction in this reſpe&, but of a name. Political 
reaſons might be urged for the ſacred obſervance of this interval; and 
it is now known that all the religious inſtitutions of Moſes originated 
in political wiſdom. But all theſe conſiderations are of no avail: im- 

- mediate profit, and immediate convenience are the deities we worſhip, 
without reference either to the commands of God, or the eventual 
benefit of ſociety: and whilſt the miniſter at the altar of God i is, in the 

name of divine authority, commanding a ſacred abſtinence from all 
manner of work, by maſter, by ſervant, and by cattle, in the moſt 
expreſs words that language can convey, he has the mortification of 
knowing that thouſands of men, and thouſands of animals are at that 
moment employing their attention and their ſtrength in journeys” or 
excurſions, authorized by ths legiſlature, in direct oppoſition to the 
laws of God! This, alas, is only one out of many enormities; and it 
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is not clear that even in the particular I have ventured to cite, I may 
not be deemed to s a ſuperſtitious veneration for a mere "pony 
ordinance, the obſervance of which would in modern times be ex- 
tremely inconvenient, and even detrimental]. But as long as the com- 
mandments of God are read at our altar, I cannqt but confider them 

- as entirely obligatory on all Chriſtians, and of univerſal benefit in all 

| ſtages of the world. We have no diſpenſing power with the laws of 
God: if he has ſaid Thou ſhalt not,” man may not, with impunity, 

ſay & Thou ſhalt,” : FS 1 5 

| | | 3 | 
Let us remember that it was unqueſtionably ſrom the contempt of re- 
ligion that that miſerable country with whom we are engaged may date 
the beginning of its unequalled calamities. This may at firſt ſeem a 
very remote cauſe of the miſchief, not adequate to explain the catal- 
trophes that have followed; and though it may ſound very well in this 
place, and on this occaſion, and from the mouth of a miniſter, who 
may be eſteemed profeſſionally diſpoſed to impute all national cala. 
mities to irreligion, yet many perſons may think they ſee the cauſe of 
the misfortunes alluded to, in a very different light. Tliey may aſcribe 
to the change of government, and the interference of tumultuous men, 
the ſhocking events“ we have witneſſed: certainly theſe were the 
VV! 5 . „ proximate 


At the head of theſe ſhocking events is that alluded to in the Advertiſement prefixed 
to this publication; the paſſage relative to which is therefore here introduced. Nor when 
recent information has preſented to you the picture of a benign and. merciful Sovereign, 

degraded by his ſubjetts with every 1gnomimous inſult that their baſe imagination could 
_ deviſe, and finally condufted to the ſcaffold; torn at a ſhort, a cruel notice, from his 
bleeding family, and executed with ſuch ſudden vengeance as ſhould have belonged only 
to the vileſt of mankind; when you have figured to yourſelf the horrors that pervaded 
this miſerable family, not only during the infamous mock-trial of their humiliated pro- 
teftor, but from the moment when the dreadful notice was given of his fate, when you 
have preſented to yourſelf the laſt twenty-four hours of his life, the wretched interval 
that his relentleſs perſecutors allowed for his aboge in this world, the agonizing emotions 
= _ *- that muſt have filled the minds of his wife, ſiſter, and infants, the younger of chem alas 
5  . juſt old enough to comprehend the weight of his father's afflictions, and early made ac- 
quainted with ſorrow, and laſtly imagine the gradual approach of that hour that my | 
q: „ 5 „„ e 
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proximate cauſes, but this change and this interference we may trace to 
a higher cauſe, the total depravation of real religion in that country, 


(not of external, for of that there was ſufficient,) and the general prof- 
ligacy of all ranks of people, particularly of their rulers; ſome of whom 


| now ſuffer in exile for their avowed contempt of all that was juſt and 
pious. Religion or publick piety is abſolutely neceſſary to all ſtates : 
when it is ridiculed, or neglected, the ſtate will, even in a temporal 


view decay: becauſe the injunctions which piety preſcribes are, even in 
a temporal view, conducive to its intereſt. Beſides, man is, in himſelf; 


ſo prone. to injuſtice, cruelty, and every other tranſgreſſion, that if it 
were not for the dread of a future ſtate, which religion inculcates, the 
majority of mankind would give ſuch a licence to their iniquities, as 
would render the world inſupportable. This dread of a future ſtate, 


and all the other conſiderations that are taught by piety, that devoted 


nation gradually ſhook off: while the form of godlineſs remained, the 
ſubſtance is known to have had no exiſtence. Philoſophy, falſly ſo 
called, had been long undermining the temple of the living God, and 
now the fruits of thoſe refinements which taught men to look upon the 


finally to deprive them for ever of a father, brother, and huſband, when at laſt the dread 


hour arrived that was to conſummate their woes, when the royal captive, though unſeen 
and unheard by them—unleſs perchance the dire ſound of martial inſtruments announced 
the arrival of the murderous proceſſhon—was led forth amidſt his former ſubjetts, can 
ae heart have failed to melt with anguiſh? Your humane and active imagination has 

gured in the moſt glaring colours, all the circumſtances preceding and ſubſequent to this 
ſhocking event. You have ſeen the captive family receiving the firſt intelligence of the 


fate of their beloved principal, with conſlernation and diſmay. You have ſeen them 


with all the vio 


bathing his hands with tears, kneeling before him, and embracing him. You have heard 
the different eg. of fraternal love, of filial duty, of conjugal affection, uttered 
ence of frantic exclamation, or overwhelmed by the ſpeechleſs agony of 

filence ; you have ſeen the unfortunate monarch ſtand entranced with grief that 7 
or 


cannot utter, over theſe wretched objects, and at laſt forcing himſelf away, bereft 


| to the widow and the fatherleſs! who ſhall deſcribe their firſt meeting after the bloody 


ever of all worldly comforts, and indulged for the laſt time with the enjoyment of their 
preſence, Arrived to his chamber he falls proſtrate before that God who can alone judge 


of the extent of his ſufferings, and can reward them. 


But who, when morning comes, ſhall tell the height aud depth of the THE that belong 


event 
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goſpel as unworthy the notice of the learned diſputers of this world, 
have indeed fallen on them with ſignal venegance. Do we perceive in 
ourſelves any ſimilitude of manners and opinions to that devoted peo- 
ple? Is the philoſophy of this world combating with all its ingenuity 
the dottrines of revelation, and ſapping the very foundation of our 
religion? Is the divinity of the Saviour called in queſtion, the exiſt- 


ence of the Holy Spirit doubted, and even the myſtery of the Trinity 


only ſuppoſed by many amongſt ourſelves to be a matter of ſpecula- 
tion, indifferent whether it be believed as revealed- or not? and is it 
not true that one inſtance of diſbelief leads inſenſibly to another, till 


| ſecret or avowed infidelity is the conſequence? With regard to practice, 


how far removed are we from that purity which the goſpel preſcribes! 
Compare its letter or its ſpirit with the cuſtoms of the world in general, 
or the practice of individuals, and it muſt require much ſagacity to 
diſcover any reſemblance. The goſpel is a code of laws to which we 


aſſent with our lips, but to which the majority of mankind never think 
of conforming their practice. It has their implicit veneration in words 


and worſhip, and it might give them uneaſineſs to hear it ſpoken 
| 8 | . againſt: 
event was accompliſhed ! who ſhall conceive the attempts each made to comfort and ſap- 


port the other under this weight of woe! all bowed down by the preſſure of their own 
ſufferings, but labouring to conſole each other —and finally, what words ſhall delineate - 


the humbled condition of the royal widow, begging for raiment that might enable her to 
t 


pay the acccuſtomed mournful tribute of reſpect to the memory of her murdeted huſband ! 


Theſe, and thouſands of other circumſtances attendant on this horrid event, you have 
no doubt, dwelt on with a minuteneſs that is neither eaſy nor proper to be indulged in 


to c 


this ide at ſuch a diſtance of time 4 from the event: but the ſubject naturally led me 
on 


er it, and I hope it will not be confidered as irrelevant to the grand topick, 


Which was the benefit of conſidering all the principal events which occur in the world, 


as well relating to ourſelves as to others, And ſurely we live in times when events oc- ' 


cur, moll fruitful of ſerious conſideration : when miſeries we have heretofore beheld at a 


_ diflance, or ſpeculated on amongſt the news of the day, threaten to become our own 


ortion. But let us confide in the mercy of God, and in the wiſdom of our governors, 
and remember that unanimity and loyMliy ſeem to be the only poſſible means of pre- 


| ſerving us from thoſe troubles which we have hitherto contemplated in others,” 


| + February 19. 
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WY but to 17 n conduth by its criterion, would be eſteemed 
unreaſonable and not to be expected. But, my brethren, the goſpel 
is that code of laus, however obſolete or rigid we may now think it, 
by. which we ſhall be tried at the laſt day: and it is therefore worth 
our attention to ſee how nearly we approach to its mandates, or are 
removed from them, while the poſſibility of the taſk remains. St. Paul 
has given us an account of thoſe effetts which are produced by the 
Spirit, and which may therefore be preſumed to diſtinguiſh real chriſ- 
tianity, whether in the publick or the individual: they are © love, joy, 
peace, long ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodnels, faith, meekneſs, temper- 
| ance; and they that are Chriſt's have crucified the fleſh, with the 
affections and luſts,” Now what 1s the detail of thoſe fruits which he 
calls the works of the fleſh, and which therefore diſtinguiſh a ſtate of 
irreligion andi impiety? a few of them ſhall ſuffice : 4 adultery, unclean- 
neſs, batred, variance, emulations, wrath, ſtrife, ſeditions, hereſies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenneſs, revellings, and ſuch like.“ Which 
of cheſe pictures moſt reſembles the preſent times, may be left to our 
own obſervation, Theſe things I truſt will be acknowledged by all 


_ thoſe, who are not yet ſo refined as to deny the agency of a particular 


providence; that the enormities in queſtion are highly diſpleaſing to 
| God, and that he will make them inſtruments of puniſhment even in 
this world, on thoſe who commit them, with a view of bringing them 


to PENCE, 


bs this light let us s always regard the chaſtiſements of U the Almighty : 
who has ordained that our fins ſhall produce ſuch conſequences even 
in this life, as ſhall make us know and feel that we have atted wicked- 
ly ; that without ſolemn and ſerious repentance, the Judgments may be 
continued to ſuch an extent, that we, in our turn, may perhaps be no 
more a nation ; when penitence may be too late, and recovery, imprac- 
ticable. We have ſeen the total and ſudden overthrow of a much 
larger empire than this, accompanied by ſuch ſignal marks of deſolation 

as no hiſtor y can parallel, and we know that that kingdom was immerſed | 
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in every ſpecies of religious and political depravity. Similar cauſes 


vill ever produce ſimiliar effects. Let us in time, if haply it be not yet 
too late, turn to the Lord our God with heart: felt ſorrow and contrition, 


and in our own perſons, in our ſeveral ſtations, and on every opportu- 
nity, profeſs our belief by our actions that “ verily there is a reward 


for the righteous, and doubtleſs there is a God who judgeth the earth!“ 


1 * 
. ; : 
. AE own rd, 
. * 


End of the firſt Sermon. 
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A Letter from the Right Reverend Father in God, Charles, Lord * 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells, to the Clergy of his Dioceſe; to cauſe 
a public Collection of Charity to be made for the Relief of the 
French Clergy, Refugees in the Britiſh Dominions. „ 


i Reverend Brother, 5 5 = 

IN Obedience to His Majeſty's Commands, communicated by the Arch- 
 * biſhop of Canterbury, and expreſſed in the following Letter, it is my 
Duty to direct and require you, to read the fame, or - cauſe it to be read, 
in your Church, as ſoon as may be, during the Time of Divine Service, 
and otherwiſe to make it generally known to your Pariſhioners. I am alſo 
to exhort you in His Majeſty's Name and Words, effettually to excite them 
to a liberal Contribution. The Work indeed is worthy of your warmeſt 
Exertions, and I doubt not of your performing your Part in it, as becomes + 
a good Miniſter of a! And as ſoon as you have finiſhed your Collec- 
tion, be pleaſed to ſignify the Amount of it to 7 „„ 
5 Pour humble Servant, C. BATH and WELLS. 


Io the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of BATH and WELLS. 
My Lord, | 8 ©» ” 
THE very reſpectable Committee of Subſcribers, who have benevolently 
i undertaken, to ſuperintend the Diſtribution of the Money collected by 
voluntary Contribution for the Relief of the French Clergy, Refugees in 
the Britiſh Dominions, finding their Reſources begin to fail, and that the 
Diſtreſs of the unhappy Objects of their Charity ſtill continues, have hum- 
bly ſupplicated His Majeſty for His Royal Permiſſion to make Collections 
for their further Support ; and I do, with great Pleaſure, communicate to 
you His Majeſty's moſt gracious Letter in Anſwer to their Petition. 


You will therein fee how much His Majeſty . hag this Charitable, 
Work, by the Readineſs with which he gives it His Royal Countenance 
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and Protection. at alſo what Commands he hath laid upon us; - that His 
Letter be made public; and that the Miniſters in each Pariſh be required 
effeually to excite their Pariſhioners to a liberal Contribution. I have 


only to add, that I have no Doubt of your giving every Support and En- 


couragement in your Power to the Promotion Y fo Pious and excellent a 


4 am, 
A , Lord, 
Yo our affelionate Br other, 


J. CANTUAR. 


_— 


GEORGE R. 


_ 


| Mos T Moe Father i in God, Our Right Try and Right he: 

tirely beloved Councillor, We greet you well, —Whereas the Commiltce of Sub- 
ſcribers for the Relief of the French Clergy, Refugees in Our Britiſh Domi- 

nions, have by their Petition humbly repreſented unto Us, that, on the dreadful ” 

 Perſecutions of the French Clergy, which took place in France in Auguſt and 
September laſt, many Thouſands of them, Sufferers alone for Conſcience Sale, 
were driven into Our Dominions without any Means of Livelihood or Support, 
and have been wholly maintained and ſupported for above Six Months by the 

voluntary Contributions of the Petitioners, which have amounted in the Whole © 

to above Twenty fax thouſand Pounds, But the Committee, finding their 5 


| | Reſources begin to fail, and that the Diftre/s of the ſaid French Clergy fill ; 


Continues, humbly Spphicate that We would be 1 pleoſed to permit 
5 them 


LETTERS, „ 17 


5 to make ColleAions for this Charitable Purpoſe, in the different Pariſhes 
of this Kingdom; and that the Miniſters in each Pariſh may be enjoined to 


exſiort their Pariſſioners to a liberal Contribution towards carrying on this 


Charitable Work, which the Committee truſt will be acceptable in the Sight of 
that Being who 1s the common Father of Mankind WE, taking the Premiſes 
into Our Royal Conſideration, and being ready to give the beſt Encouragement 
and Countenance to this Work of Chriſtian Charity, are graciouſly pleaſed to 
condeſcend to their Requeſt,. and do hereby direct you, that theſe our Letters 


ze communicated to the ſeveral Suffragan Biſhops within your Province, ex- 


: preſsly requiring them to take care that Publication be made hereof, on ſuck 
Sunday, and in ſuch Places within their reſpefive Dioceſes, as the ſaid 


Biſtiops ſhall appoint; and that, upon this Occaſion, the Miniſters in each 
Pariſh do eſfectually excite their Pariſhioners to a liberal Contribution, whoſe - 


Benevolence towards carrying on the ſaid Charitable Work ſhall be a lo collect. 


ed the Week following at their reſpective Dwellings by the Churchwardens or 


. Overſeers of the Poor in each Pariſh ; and the Miniſters of the ſeveral Pariſhes 
are to cauſe the Sums ſo collected to be Paid mmediately to our truſty and well- 
| beloved John Wilmot Eſquire of Bedford Row, London, Member of Parlia- 


ment for our City of Coventry, and Chairman of the ſaid Committee of Subſcri- ; 
bers for the Relief of the ſaid French Clergy, Refugees in our Britiſh Domini- 

ons, to be accounted for by him to the ſaid Committee, and applied to the car- 

rying on and promoting tlie above mentioned Charitable Work. And ſo ue 


id you very heartily farewell. Given at Our Court at Saint James's, the 


5 Seventeenth 9 of April 1 793, in the Thirty-third Year of Our Reign. 
| | By His May s Command. 


; | HENRY DUNDAS. 
To FR moſt Reverend "Father 5 in God, Our Right 

Trafty and Right” Entirely Beloved Councillor, 

John Lord ee of Canterbury, Primate _ 
of all ET _ ns. er” ED: 
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| 3 John aſt verſe 5. | 
85 Beloved, thou doeſt faithfully whatſoever thou doeft to the | 


© brethren, and to ſtrangers.” 


b pulpit is never better employed than in recommending acts 

of mercy and compaſſion. We have this day heard an ordinance 
proceeding from the chief magiſtrate, and ſanctioned by our eccleſiaſ- 
tical rulers, recommending in earneſt terms your benevolence towards 
a ſet of objects whoſe diſtreſſes, if not altogether new, are very ex- 
traordinary, in this country. We have, it is true, read and heard of 


various miſeries in the hiſtory of mankind, and no doubt, our own 


experience and obſervation furniſh us with ſeveral objects, from whom 
not only the things which conſtitute the welfare of this life, are with- 
holden, but who have alſo taſted deeply of the cup of miſery. But 
there is ſomething in the caſe of theſe men, who are now recommended 


to our notice, extremely fingular; and therefore, however we may 

recollect other inſtances of diſtreſſed objects, let not the exiſtence of 

one ſpecies of miſery preclude us from ſhewing compaſſion to another : 

but rather let us conſider the peculiar circumſtances of diſtreſs that 

diſtinguiſh the caſe in queſtion, and give it that attention which its own 
importance, independently on the commands of our ſuperiors, would 

- induceus to afford it. Th 1 | 5 5 


And 1 think it may not be no improper exordium of this ſubjett 1 


7 . 


-to remark, that had theſe perſons, for whom I ſtand an advocate, thought 


proper 


SERMONS 


proper to ſubmit to the requiſitions of thoſe impious men who drove 
them from their country, they might have ſtill remained in peaeeable 
poſſeſſion of their ſtations and incomes. But their conſciences forbade 

them to embrace the atrocious ſyſtem propoſed to them, and therefore 


they are, in a literal ſenſe, ſufferers for conſcience-ſake. They wil-⸗ 


lingly encountered the hazard of death, the certain confiſcation of 
property, degradation from their facred office, ſeparation, perhaps 
eternal in this life, from all their *deareſt connexions, and glad to 
eſcape with their life, from a country polluted with unheard-of 


abominations, have fled hither as to a land well known for its hoſe 


pitality, and the generous benevolence of its inhabitants, however 
wie may in external behaviour be deficient in thoſe appearances 
of gentleneſs which once diſtinguiſhed our continental neighbours. 
Tell an Engliſhman a tale of diſtreſs, or ſhew him a miſerable 
object; he ſtays not to enquire whether the faith of the ſufferer 
be fimilar to his own, or whether his life and converſation deſerve 
| favour: the preſent ſufferings of the obje& are enough for him; he 
looks no farther: he draws not aſide the veil, nor ſerutinizes with 
uncharitable curioſity into the merits of the ſufferer: he remembers 
that if one on whom he himſelf depends for mercy, were extreme to 
mark what is done amiſs, that no one could abide it: he conſiders 
only the man, the fellow-creature, the fellow-ſufferer; and he grati- 
fies the fineſt feelings of his heart, by relieving his brother. But when 
he finds that the obje is a fellow chriſtian, (however in certain doc- 
trines he may differ from him) that he is perſecuted for a conſcien- 
tious adherence to what he has been taught to believe the true-faith ; - 
and that if he had not been animated by a fervent ſenſe of loyalty to 
his ſovereign, and of religion to his God, he might have remained in 
quiet poſſeſſion of his accuſtomed worldly proſperity, our generous 
compaſſion riſes: and love, eſteem, pity, and admiration, are com- 
bined in our ſentiments towards this character. et: 
S | What 
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What a leſſon do theſe men afford not only to their brethren of the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, but to all perſons whatever, of the precarious 
tenure on which we hold the moſt valuable bleſſings of life, and alſo 
of the ſhocking effects reſulting from anarchy and irreligion! They 
were once, nay within the laſt two years, as ſecurely ſettled, to all 
appearance, with their flocks and their families, as we are now; and 
as little imagining that they ſhould ever be compelled to viſit a foreign 
land as any amongſt ourſelves: and here I ſpeak not of the prieſthood 
merely, but of numbers amongſt the laity, who for the ſame cauſe have 
been obliged to fly their country: theſe, however, though certainly 
diſtreſt, are not objects of our preſent ſolicitation. But the horrors 
of a civil war, and of a ſanguinary proſcription, ſuddenly extirpated 
them from that land where they had taken root, and compelled them 
to become wretched exiles from their own country, wanderers through 
a kingdom in general hoſtile to their own, and now particularly irri- 
tated againſt it; and with no claim whatever on the mercy of its in- 
habitants, except what may ariſe from their own native generoſity 
and compaſſion. | | : En 


The imagination of my hearers is, no doubt, ready to draw a thouſand 
affecting pictures of the ſingular circumſtances of diſtreſs that attended 
the expulſion of theſe ſufferers from their native country. Foreſceing 
the fatal period gradually advance, when they muſt-bid a final adieu 
to all they knew, and all they loved, or ſtay to be ſacrificed; what, 
muſt have been the feelings of theſe men at the moment of its arrival! 
Their lives in perpetual danger of aſſaſſination from a lawleſs multi- 
tude, who were irritated againft their order, not becauſe they were 
the miniſters of a particular religion, but becauſe they profeſſed any 
religion at all, they were obliged to adopt various diſguiſes in order 
to eſcape from their countrymen. For where one of them appeared, 
or was ſuſpected, he was hunted down, and put to death with every 
circumſtance of barbarity and inſult. To favour theſe hapleſs men 
would have entailed ſimilar puniſhment on thoſe who ſhould unfor- 
| ; | . 5 tunately 
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tunately be detected in :Imiviſiering ſuch humanity. To join the 
ſavage cry of perſecution, tortures, death, againſt this devoted race, 
was the only method of recommending oneſelf to the ruling powers, 
thoſe admirable protettors of the rights of men, and virtuous patriots, 
and the only ſure method of preſerving one's own perſon and property 
from ſimilar violation: revenge, malice, and avarice, on the one fide, 
and fear on the other, united the brutal populace againſt theſe wretched 
ſufferers, and urged them to violate perſons -and things which before 
they had contemplated with reverence: neither age, character, virtue, 
benevolence, nor any of thoſe qualities, which in general recommend 
mankind to each other, and are calculated to mitigate the ferocity even 
bol a foe, were in this caſe a any protection or ſecurity. To be loyal, 
to be religious, was a ſufficient crime: but to teach loyalty, or to teach 
religion, was ſufficient to lead to inſtant and exemplary puniſhment. 
What inſults even unto. Ceath could be ſufficient for that man who 
ſhould dare to preach fidelity towards his ſovereign, or piety towards 
God? In that enlightened kingdom, ſuch doQrines were become high 
treaſon againſt the dignity of man, and the majeſty of the people. 
Having, as their applauded orator obſerved, ſhaken the thrones of 
__ earthly ſovereigns, it remained only to throw down the altars of God: 
to put an end to all dominion ſpiritual and temporal, that did not ema- 
nate from the people, to ſweep away, as with a whirlwind all the in- 
ſtitutions of learning and religion that had exiſted from remote anti- 
quity, and if I may fo exprels it, to renew the face of the earth, by 
obliterating every veſtige of human ingenuity, of piety, and of devo- 
tion, and by reducing mankind to their primæval ſtate of nature, both 
with regard to religion and to ſociety. Under the pretence of demo- 
liſhing the fabri:k of ſuperſtition, they have ſubverted the temple of 
religion; and affecting to correct abuſes, and to produce reforms, 
they have effected ſuch univerſal confuſion in a mighty empire, as no 
| hiſtory can parallel, and of which the moſt ſagacious obſervers can 


forctell no probable termination. 


From 


uo ir. 


From this land of confuſion, where the very names of things was 
inverted, where the moſt ſhocking exceſs of impiety, barbarity, and 
injuſtice, was denominated virtue, and any reinains of conſcience or 
loyalty were accounted criminal, have the men now recommended to 


us, eſcaped into this yet happy land. They have eſcaped, it is true: 


but how many of them have periſhed even in the city of blood, or been 
butchered on their road to that ſhore which was to conduct them from 


_ theſe fearful ſcenes! Having amaſſed all the little property about their 


perſons, which the horror of the times permitted them to collect, and 
taken a baſty farewell of thoſe beloved objects to which they had been 
accuſtomed from their infancy, they purſue their ſecret journey: their 
hearts palpitating between the agony of recent ſeparation, the fear of 
impending death, and the anticipation of the reception they ſhould 


meet with in a foreign country, if haply they ſhould eſcape. Fruit- 


leſs to many of them was all this preparation: alas, while the father, 
the mother, or the ſiſter, was imploring heaven for ſafety to the be- 
loved fugitive, he perhaps had ſuffered from his relentleſs countrymen 
the blow from which it was no longer neceſſary to implore deliver. 
ance. Dragged on the ground like a felon, his perſon plundered of 


all the little memorials which affection or friendſhip had attached to 


it, and inſulted in his laſt moments, he falls a victim to his ſenſe of 
conſcience, of loyalty, and of religion, and retaining with his lateſt 
breath, the bleſſings which his tender and unſuſpeRing relations are 
that moment pouring for his ſafety, commits his ſoul to the mercy of 
that being who gave it. Continue, I pray you, your attention to- 


| Wards the family left behind. They anxiouſly expect notice of his 


ſaſe arrival in this land of liberty: they commune with their own 


| heart, and in their chamber, and will not let go the laſt twig of hope, 


till dreadful certainty arrives, and they find themſelves plunged into 
the depths of grief and deſperation. „ | 5 


| Where are the cold motives of prudence, what are the frigid and 


uncharitable diQtates of religious bigotry that would perſuade us not to 
c e | feet 
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feel for theſe hapleſs mortals, nor feeling, to relieve them? They have 
loſt every thing; every thing that the world holds dear, friends, parents, 
brothers, ſiſters, temporal proſperity, reſpe&, honour, affluence; they 
have loſt it, rather than loſe the teſtimony of their conſcience. They 


have willingly encountered the reverſe of all I have been mentioning, 


and muſt ſtill encounter more but for your beneficence and compaſſion. 
Are not thoſe men the very objects whom the genius of the goſpel 
would earneſtly perſuade us to relieve? © He that forſaketh not Father, 
Mother, and every tendereſt relation of life for my Sake, is not worthy 
of me.” Of conſequence, they who give up all theſe together with 
every external comfort through conſcientious attachment to their God, 
are the objects who are pronounced worthy of him, and are therefore 
eminently entitled to our regard. I know not a motive that does not 
conſpire to recommend their unfortunate condition. As fellow crea- 
tures, Chriſtians, as Engliſhmen, I call on you to exert the noble virtue 
of charity, and to remember that adorable precept of our Saviour, of 
doing to others as you would be done by in a ſimilar fituation. You 
are as yet ſecure from thoſe horrors which have driven forth theſe 
wretched men from their devoted country: and ever may you con- 
tinue ſo! But you know not what events are now in e of time. 
A few years ago, the man who ſhould have predicted the aſtoniſhing 
change that has recently taken place in that country, would have been 
ridiculed as a viſionary. See what a few ſhort years have brought to 
paſs; and learn at once the inftability of all earthly things, and the un- 
charitable folly of hardening our hearts, on the preſumption that ſuch 


. things ſhall never befall us.“ Tuſh.” ſaid David“ I ſhall never be 


caſt down: thou Lord, of thy goodneſs, hadſt made thy bill ſo ſtrong.” 
The Pſalmiſt, however, lived to feel the folly and the falſhood of his 
preſumption. I would not inſinuate the horrible probability of the 
natives of this land being forced to ſimilar emigration : I would only 
obſerve it is not impoſſible, It will be ſufficient: to preſent to your 
minds what would be your complicated ſorrows on the ſappoſed oc- 
caſion, in order to make you feel what are the real ſorrows of the ac- 
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tual ſufferers. Renounce your king, ſwear fidelity to a band of uſurp. 


ers, agree with them to extirpate the religion of your forefathers, and 
to laugh to ſcorn all that is ſacred and venerable, or ſuffer death : un- 
leſs you can make a miſerable eſcape into a foreign land, there to de- 
pend awhile on the benevolent aſſiſtance of thoſe who know how to 


feel for your ſufferings. All the comforts which-the goodneſs of pro- 


vidence had afforded you to ſmooth the declining vale of life, you have 
loſt for ever; you are driven from your harbour on the broad and 


turbulent ocean of life, there to be buffeted by the ſtorms of adver- 
ſity, when perhaps your bark is become ill able to ſuſtain its rudeneſs. 


- Behold the ſituation of theſe men, and feel for it, ye who have 


| hearts of mercy! and the God of mercy reward your kindneſs! The 


ſtranger, the fatherleſs, and he who has none to help him, are pecu- 


liarly recommended in ſcripture to your attention; for, heaven knows, 


they ſtand in peculiar need of it. Enter then into their ſorrows, ima- 
gine their diſtreſſes, and, according as God has bleſſed you, relieve 

their ſufferings. Second the benevolent intentions of thoſe generous 
and exalted characters amongſt us, who, unbiafled by any narrow mo- 


: tives of difference in religious faith, or of political enmity, have taken | 
the caſe of the unfortunate into conſideration: and remember that 


your charity in this inſtance goes directly to the object for which it is 
deſtined, without paſſing through any ſubordinate hands who are to 


derive advantage from the contribution. The whole buſineſs is con- 


ducted by perſons whoſe. rank and ſituation in life ſecure them from 


every imputation of being attuated by any but the pureſt motives. 


They have preſumed on our kindneſs, and I am confident that you 


vill not let their expectations be unfulfilled! - 


End of the Second Sermon. 
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